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this science, nor in France, where it has been culti-
vated with, brilliant success, has that title been
adopted. It will not be difficult to show that,
although the science of language owes much, to the
classical scbolar, and though in return it has proved
of great use to him, yet comparative philology has
really nothing whatever in common with philology,
in the usual meaning of the word. Philology, whether
classical or oriental, whether treating of ancient or
modern, of cultivated or barbarous languages, is no
doubt an historical science, in the strictest sense of the
word. Language is here treated simply as a means.
The classical scholar uses Greek or Latin, the oriental
scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other language,
as a key to an understanding of the literary monu-
ments which bygone ages have bequeathed to us, as
a spell to raise from the tomb of time the thoughts
of great men in different ages and different countries,
and as a means ultimately to trace the social, moral,
intellectual, and religious progress of the human
race. In the same manner, if we study living lan-
guages, it is not for their own sake that we study
grammars and vocabularies. We do so on account of
their practical usefulness. We use them as letters
of introduction to the best society or to the best
literature of the leading nations of Europe. In com-
parative philology the case is totally different. In
the science of language, languages are not treated
as a means ; language itself becomes the solo object
of scientific inquiry. Dialects which have never pro-
duced any literature at all, the jargons of savage
tribes, the clicks of the Hottentots, and the vocal